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CHAPTER I 
ITS MOUNTAIN SOURCES 


“From high Plinlimmon’s shaggy side 
Three streams in three directions glide ; 
To thousands at their mouth who tarry, 
Honey, gold, and mead they carry. 
Flow also from Plinlimmon high 
Three streams of generosity ; 

The first a noble stream indeed 
Like rills of Mona runs with mead ; 
The second bears from vineyards thick 
Wine to the feeble and the sick ; 
The third till time shall be no more 
Mingled with gold shall silver pour.” 
Lewis Giyn Corut (¢rans.). 


Far from the haunts of men, amid the shaggy soli- 
tudes, where old Plinlimmon lifts her double crown, 
and cradled deep among the lonely hills, lies the 
birthplace of the Wye. From the foot of the moun- 
tain so famous in the stormy annals of old Wales, and 
entrenched as it were in the heart of the wilderness, 
there burst out the infant springs of two famous rivers 
and of a third, renowned for the beauty of its brief 
career. The romantic fact of the Wye and Severn, 


springing as they do from the same mountain-side to 
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meet again as big, tidal rivers after such far-sundered, 
protracted, and eventful wanderings through Wales 
and England, is familiar to every one. 

As if the Wye, blessed above all rivers and through 
all its days, had not enough of fame, it breaks into the 
world a tiny rill, in such fashion as to set all the 
bards singing, and even to fix the story of its birth 
on the reluctant mind of countless schoolboys. 
Strangers, not a few, make the long and trackless 
pilgrimage to the wild glens, where, almost within 
shouting distance of one another, the triple streams— 
the Rheidol completing the trio—leaving the bosom 
of this great mother of waters, head for such different 
worlds. 

Plinliimmon is not a popular mountain. It is 
neither precipitous in form nor very handy to any 
places of resort. But the man who takes the trouble 
to ascend it, if he have a soul within him, will surely 
understand why these uplifted solitudes have so im- 
pressed themselves on Welsh topography and history. 
The mountain has two summits: the higher and 
rounder one to the westward in Cardiganshire, the 
bolder and cone-shaped peak in Montgomery. Visitors 
for the most part ascend the former, where three 
cairns mark the goal of their achievement and the 
respectable altitude of 2,460 feet. ‘The other is a 
trifle lower, but it is within its folds that the Wye 
has her natal spring, and the prospect from either 
summit is sublime. — 

The Aberystwith road, narrow enough in parts 
but beautifully graded, and the highway from Central 
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Wales to the coast of Cardigan, runs up the Wye, 
and finally up its first tributary, the Tarenig, till it 
mounts on to the knees of Plinlimmon, where at the 
Eisteddfa-Curig, a lonely farm-house, it tops the water- 
shed at a height of 1,350 feet above the sea. This is 
the starting-point for either summit, and a two-mile 
walk, much of it over bogs and peat-holes, will land 
the traveller upon them. It is to the Montgomery or 
Arwystli peak, however, that the traveller with the 
Wye in mind will turn his steps, for it is immediately 
beneath it that the famous river issues from its natal 
spring.. But the outlook from this high pinnacle in 
the very heart of Wales will assuredly banish for the 
moment all thought of even the birthplace of streams. 
In clear weather the secrets of half-wilder Wales are 
here laid bare from north to south, and of her western 
coasts from Carnarvon’s long, outstretched arm of 
Lleyn, clenching its iron fist where the currents lash 
it around the Isle of Saints, to the far-protruding 
capes of Pembroke. 

We are here in the great mountain wilderness of 
South Wales, shared by the counties of Radnor, 
Cardigan, Montgomery, Brecon, and Carmarthen, 
which, excepting Plinlimmon itself, no Englishmen to 
speak of, and very few Welshmen, know. <A glorious 
solitude, spreading from far away in the south to 
the very foot of Plinlimmon, and covering many 
hundred square miles of crag and torrent, of heath 
and bog, and green sheep-walk. Out of its heart 
come some of the Wye’s lustiest feeders. The Towy, 
too, and the Teify, with their score of boisterous 
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tributaries, are cradled here. On the slopes of the 
mountains, beneath the screes and crags of old Silurian 
rock or on the bracken-covered face of the less pre- 
cipitous hiils, hardy sheep and hardier ponies wax fat 
in summer or struggle through the winter storms. 

The Severn, or the Hafren, which is its cradle 
name, rising in a bog beneath the northern slope of 
Plinlimmon, streams eastward through a lonely glen 
on its way to Llanidloes, while the Wye itself, just 
loosed from the actual breast of the mountain, speeds 
down rejoicing on its winding course to its junction 
with the Tarenig by the Aberystwith road, where it 
first encounters the fringe of civilization. 

From the top of the pass into Cardiganshire, the 
Steddfa-Curig (the resting-place of St. Curig), the 
lonely highway cut into the mountain-side descends 
the winding glen of the 'Tarenig to its junction with 
the Wye, which last comes leaping out of its own vale 
to the meeting-place, where an enclosed homestead 
marks the first sign of civilization. Five miles lower 
down is the village of Llangurig, a noted landmark in 
the secluded country where the Wye spends its earlier 
days. After the meeting of the waters, things change 
a little. The mountain glen becomes a normal valley. 
The waters no longer fret in pent-up rocky channels, 
but wind in gravelly streams and brown pools through 
fenced and level meads: the snug abodes of sheep- 
farmers, whose white-washed walls, nestling beneath 
the shelter of oak or ash or sycamore, rest at intervals 
upon the hill-foot. The accompanying road, too, now 
traces its way between the hedgerows of civilization. 
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But across the single breadth of meadow-land through 
which the shimmering river curves, and above the 
intermittent homesteads on its banks, the green walls 
of the wilderness, the great steeps under the lonely 
hinterland to the southward, shaggy here with bracken 
or flecked there with the white mountain sheep, spring 
high to heaven. ‘There is none of the splendour here, 
to be sure, that we shall find the Wye gathering 
round its banks at lower stages. The hills, if they are 
wild and high, are of smooth and billowy surface. 
There are no woods yet of any consequence. But 
there is all that delightful sense of peace and aloofness 
from the world which a pastoral valley thrust into the 
heart of solitude creates. 

The motor has turned this formerly quiet and little 
travelled road into quite a busy artery of traffic 
between the coast and the interior, but even yet, as 
in many other parts of Central and West Wales, not 
merely the farmer on his pony, but the farmer’s wife 
mounted likewise, and, with market basket hooked on 
her arm, is still a common object of the highway. 

The village of Llangurig, about half-way down the 
twenty miles of winding valley that form the first and 
quite distinct stage of the river’s course, is now as 
ever the little metropolis of the vale. A _ trifling 
hamlet, with church and inns and a few dwellings, it 
is beautifully set near the banks of the Wye, where 
the valley expands a trifle and a dip in the hills upon 
its eastern bank lets in a highway from Llanidloes. It 
is named from the British Saint, St. Curig, which 
pious soul, like the reputed founder of so many little 
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churches in the Welsh hills, was a missioner of the 
Early Church, from Ireland or Brittany. 

It is just ten miles from Llangurig to Rhayader, 
and for the whole of them the road elings to the 
Wye. For most of the way the scenery is of the 
same delightful quality, nowhere grand, but that 
charming blend of the wild and the unconventionally 
domestic that has a place of its own in one’s affections. 
The Wye itself, glistening in wayward fashion from 
one side of the valley to the other in all the gentler 
moods and fancies of a pellucid, hill-born trout-stream, 
is the best of company. 

Small homesteads, whose chief concern lies in the 
flocks that range over the lofty hills which bound the 
valley, nestle in their snug canopy of leaves upon 
either hand, while on the lower slopes and the valley 
levels, meadow and hedgerow, tillage and woodland, 
gorse brake and bracken glade, make constant variety. 
But always on the farther or western slope are those 
swelling green ramparts that mark the limits of the 
great solitude which gives such distinction and such 
charm to this little-known country whose mysterious 
inner sanctuaries appeal to the few who know them 
with a force emphasized beyond doubt by their entire 
exclusion from all ordinary survey and cognisance of 
British Highlands. ‘The angler, the deerstalker, the 
grouse-shooter have made the wildest districts and 
islands of Scotland a commercial asset, familiar in 
sporting circles and clubs, on hotel or land agents’ 
lists. North Wales and the Lakes, the Yorkshire 
moors, Dartmoor, and Exmoor are the stamping- 
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ground of thousands on different quests, and have no 
secrets left—either in practice or on paper. But the 
lone mountains of Elynedd, as Giraldus calls them, 
which incidentally swell the Wye from their abound- 
ing springs. are gloriously virgin. Even the South 
Welshmen, other than dwellers in the adjoining dis- 
tricts, who know these Highlands south of Plinlimmon 
are so few as scarcely to count. What wonder, then, 
that Englishmen know nothing of them, and that for 
the chance wight who is more fortunate, they have a 
singular fascination ? 

But if to the west and south of the Upper Wye is, 
in effect, the boundary of this silent uplifted land, 
the whole contiguous region of Montgomery and 
Radnor upon its left bank is no less mountainous and 
quite as beautiful. But then it seems, though perhaps 
capriciously, to belong to another system, rolling 
away over interminable miles to the northward, and 
bearing in its deep heart a score of tributaries that 
swell the infant Severn and belong to the land of 
Powys and the lesser-known portions of North 
Wales. 

As one draws towards Rhayader, stream and 
valley altogether change their character. There is 
less space now for meadow or homestead. Steep, 
shaggy, fern-clad, birch-sprinkled hills descend pre- 
cipitously from rugged summits, and the Wye, now 
this long time growing gradually hoarser in its music, 
plunges impetuously down rocky channels, mantling 
with woods of oak and ash. Just here, where the 
Cambrian railway crosses the river, and the Marteg 
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comes plashing with it from the northerly wilds of 
St. Harmons and Pantydwr, is the first note of that 
new kind of atmosphere which distinguishes the 
Wye upon a gradually expanding scale, and with few 
interruptions, for the next twenty-five miles. 

Rhayader, or, till the people of Radnor forgot their 
Welsh, Rhaiadr Gwy (the cataract of the Wye), is a 
little market-town of a thousand or more souls, and 
a quaint old house still peers here and there from 
among the commonplace which is chiefly noticeable. 
It has existed, of course, through all time mainly for 
the flocks upon its thousand hills, and if it wears a 
peaceful look in normal times, upon occasions it is 
a very pandemonium of sheep and cattle and ponies, 
of men and dogs. The situation, girdled with high 
and shapely hills, is beautiful. The falls which 
explain its name were partially destroyed when the 
stone bridge was thrown across the river more than a 
century ago. But a salmon-ladder on the spot is 
perhaps even more interesting as the scene of many 
notorious poaching affrays. If Rhayader is common- 
place architecturally, it is so in nothing else. It has 
harboured, for one thing, as many daring fish-poachers 
as any place in Wales, and when they decided upon 
a day out in force, a handful of water-bailiffs, and an 
odd policeman or two were quite impotent. 

But these are, of course, trifles compared to the 
turbulent scenes which Rhayader witnessed in the 
brave days of old and the supernatural occurrences 
which well became so romantic and lawless a land. 
From the platform of the present station you can look 
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down upon the high mound and earthworks where 
the castle once stood, and above it the old tower of 
the church, marking respectively the site of the 
warring passions and the pious superstitions that 
filled the life in medieval times of this ancient district 
of Gwyrthreynion. The very name should thrill any 
one with a glimmer of historical sense when it is 
explained as the equivalent of Vortigern, who, tradi- 
tion affirms, tarried here for a season between his 
expulsion from England by the Saxons and his death 
upon the wild northern coast of Lleyn; while between 
the hammer and the anvil of the Marcher barons and 
the Welsh princes this debatable land saw perilous 
times in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Space fails us for even allusion to the conflicts 
which waged around this green castle mound, or of 
the miracles by which from time to time the saints of 
old, still psychically active in their rugged little 
shrines, staggered into brief sobriety these turbulent 
sons of war. Rhayader was once the county capital, 
and even now, though it has lost the language, it 
retains the spirit it expressed, and is the headquarters 
of Welsh Radnorshire as distinguished from the semi- 
anglicized eastern portions of this beautiful little 
county. 
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CHAPTER II 
RHAYADER TO HAY 


“Ye jagged peaks that frown sublime, 
Mocking the blunted scythe of Time, 
Whence I would watch its lustre pale 
Steal from the moon o’er yonder vale! 
Thou rock whose bosom black and vast 
Bared to the stream’s unceasing flow, 
Ever its giant shade doth cast 
On the tumultuous surge below ! 
Woods to whose depths retires to die 
The wounded echo’s melody ! 

And whither this lone spirit bent 
The footsteps of a wild intent.” 
SHELLEY, Lines written at Cwm Elan. 


Tue run of twelve or thirteen miles due south 
which the Wye makes from Rhayader to Builth will 
come back to any one familiar with the river as one 
of the many subdivisions into which it seems naturally 
to fall. It has but just started, however, on its im- 
petuous career when the Elan from the west comes 
playing brightly in over a wide foreground of green 
meadow behind which the bold and broken masses of 
the Cwm Toyddwr hills form an imposing rampart. 
And the Elan cannot be passed over, for the trans- 
formation that the once secluded vale of Nantgwyllt 
and its lateral glens have undergone in the last decade 
is by far the most outstanding feature in the whole of 
this country. For it is here that the Corporation of 
Birmingham have come for their water-supply, built 
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a monster dam 120 feet high across the neck of 
a mountain valley, submerged a hamlet and two 
country-houses, and lifted the waters of the Elan and 
the Claerwen into seven miles of winding lakes, 
thrust deep into the hills. These gigantic works 
naturally affected Rhayader and its quiet neighbour- 
hood not a little while in progress. But the clamour 
and the men have all long gone, and the deep waters 
now sleep amid the eternal hills as if they were part 
of nature’s original scheme, and as if no crops had 
ever been cut nor men and women lived and died in 
their dark depths. Disciples of Shelley will not 
need reminding that in the two country-houses of 
Nantgwyllt and Cwm Elan, now submerged with 
the low grounds attached to them, the poet spent a 
portion of two successive years. The first in dejec- 
tion after his expulsion from Oxford ; the second on 
his honeymoon with his young wife, and in the high 
spirits natural to the occasion, before the disillusion- 
ing process, inevitable in this particular case, had 
set In. 

Swollen by the Elan, the Wye now rages down- 
ward through a long series of most inspiring sylvan 
scenes, its waters churned into a thousand moods by 
the rugged nature of their bed. Above the mantling 
woods that in autumn wave such a gorgeous canopy 
upon the river’s now wide and fretting surface, lofty 
rock-breasted hills, beautifully diversified with the 
rich colouring of wilder Wales—with grey cliff and 
emerald sward, russet fern and birchen glade—lift 
their hoary heads a thousand feet into the sky. Upon 
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the right bank all is now Brecon territory, the ancient 
province of Brycheiniog. Upon the left, Radnor still 
keeps her grip upon the Wye, which for full forty 
miles of unalloyed beauty should be enough dis- 
tinction, even were there nothing else, for a little 
county of whose very whereabouts the world is mostly 
more than vague. 

At Newbridge and Llysdinam the broken heights 
on either side have fallen back, but the Wye surges 
on with a vigour no whit abated by its recent efforts 
in more contracted channels. Pouring into it just 
here upon the left bank comes the Ithon, the last but 
one of its greater Welsh tributaries. Predominant 
partner as is Radnorshire in these glories of the Upper 
Wye, the Ithon is its own peculiar and characteristic 
river. Cradled in the northern wilds of the county 
along the rugged edges of Montgomery, this buoyant 
and charming river spends all its days within it. 
Llandrindod Wells is perched above the Ithon, but five 
miles from the Wye, and Landrindod is nowadays a 
place of great resort. Many of us can remember 
when its name conveyed scarce any meaning to the 
Saxon ear, and the Cymric speech of preacher and 
deacon were by far the dominant note around its 
healing springs. It is now famous and fashionable, 
and quite deplorably worldly, while its buildings have 
grown by leaps and bounds. 

At Builth road station, the L. & N.W. railway 
crosses the Wye, to climb by slow degrees the Yrfon 
valley up to its wild watershed, and then to run down 
nearly a thousand feet into the vale of Towy and 
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South-West Wales. Just as the river is sobering down 
after this prolonged uproar, and the little town of 
Builth is in easy sight, the peaty streams of the 
Yrfon, the last of the Wye’s important Welsh tribu- 
tariles, come pouring in from the west. 

Builth contains about 2,000 souls, and as it possesses 
saline springs of merit and potency, it absorbs several 
hundred more in the summer months. It is also a 
stock market of ancient fame, where Welsh-speaking 
hill-farmers from the west of the Wye mingle with 
the Radnor men from the east, and when one of its 
- fairs is in progress the narrow streets are choked with 
frenzied animals and demonstrative dogs, while sticks 
whack a lively accompaniment to much strenuous 
exhortation in both Saxon and Cymraeg. The little 
town is of a truth most felicitously seated, for a fresh 
range of hills, the Eppynt, have now come thrusting 
up from the west, at an average elevation of some 
fifteen hundred feet, to overhang the Wye, and 
Builth lies snugly upon their umbrageous skirts. 
The parish church with its grey Norman tower and 
high sheltering trees stands out in suggestive contrast 
to the modern buildings, on the north side of the 
town, representing in itself the Builth of old, when a 
church, a fortress, and a place for a market was all 
that mattered in these small Welsh towns, though 
they mattered, to be sure, a good deal. At the south 
end, lifted up in full view, the mound on which the 
fortress stood, with its grass-grown rampart and 
defences, tells its own tale more conspicuously than 


do most of such dismantled sites, 
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Beyond the usual turbulent memories that cling to 
Border towns, Builth is, of course, classic ground in 
Welsh history. For here in 1282 the finishing blow 
was given to the last glimmer of Welsh independence, 
and on the banks of the Yrfon, a mile or two from its 
mouth, perished in a petty skirmish Llewelyn ap 
Griffith, the last prince of Wales. The closing scene, 
and that too in brief, must suffice here. For 
Llewelyn, the Saxon reader may need reminding, 
was not merely the last, but one of the bravest 
and most distinguished of the Welsh chieftains who 
for two centuries had striven against the mighty 
Norman power. 

But Edward, the matured warrior and king, was 
too much for Llewelyn, as he was for most people. 
There had been a_ successful battle against the 
English on the Menai Strait, and Llewelyn, with a 
view to sounding the chiefs of South Wales, came 
down here to a little castle, a mere hunting-box, that 
he owned at the mouth of the Edw, four miles below 
Builth, the remains of which are still standing. 
Giffard, the Anglo-Norman constable of Builth 
Castle, was a connection and old friend of the Prince. 
It is thought that he tempted Llewelyn hither and 
to his fate by a promise of joining him, and then 
informed the Mortimers, the Marcher Lords of all 
this country, that the bird could be captured. Two 
Mortimers and Roger I'Estrange, acting on this 
information, surprised Llewelyn, who had only 
brought with him from North Wales a little com- 
pany of eighteen men, at Aberedw; but the Prince 
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escaped in time, and hastened to Builth and the 
supposed friendly shelter of the castle. This was, of 
course, refused, so Llewelyn, reinforced by some 
friendly townsfolk, broke down the bridge against 
the Mortimers, and then hastened across the angle 
of the Wye and Yrfon to Pont-y-coed, a wooden 
bridge over the latter stream, near Llanynis church. 
Mortimer and l’Estrange, however, being notified by 
Giffard of the cutting of Builth Bridge, then a 
wooden one, had crossed the Wye down below at 
Krwood with a far superior force, and with unex- 
pected speed were now approaching up its western 
bank. Thinking he was well ahead, and leaving his 
men to guard the bridge over the Yrfon, it is believed 
that the exhausted Prince retired to a barn at Cefn-y- 
bedd to snatch some brief and much-needed rest. 
But the English, pressing on and failing to force the 
bridge, sent a band of horsemen unbeknown up the 
woody bank of the river to a ford above, who, 
descending upon the farther side, cut Llewelyn’s little 
band of North Welshmen to pieces before the Prince 
could be warned. When the news of battle reached 
him, however, Llewelyn made for the scene at all 
speed, possibly unequipped, for the first of L’Estrange’s 
victorious soldiers (Adam Francton) to meet him 
struck him down mortally wounded and passed on 
unconscious in the heat of the moment of his victim’s 
identity. Returning later, however, he recognized 
Llewelyn and hacked off his head, which, as everyone 
knows, was sent to Edward I. at Rhuddlan Castle 
and then forwarded to London, where, crowned with 
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ivy, it was carried on the point of a spear in triumph 
up Cheapside. The body of this last Prince of 
Gwynedd was laid in the Abbey of Cwm-hir in 
Radnorshire beside the dust of many bygone chief- 
tains of Powys. A small obelisk near the road to 
Cilmery, standing just above the place where he fell, 
is the only memorial in all Wales to the last, the 
most unfortunate, and not the least distinguished of 
her native princes, “the dark eagle of the North,” 
the “ chief of the golden-bordered shield.” 

Standing on Builth bridge, beneath which the 
Wye once more falls into agitation, the nature of 
this further mountain barrier, through which it has 
to break its way, is finely displayed. For within a 
mile or two the open vale, with the wide fretting 
waters so conspicuous in its midst, is virtually closed 
by the huge barriers of the Eppynt on the one side 
and Aberedw Hill on the other. The Eppynts have 
come forging up through the heart of Breconshire 
from the Carmarthen mountains, a hundred and fifty 
square miles of wild sheep-walk and grouse moor 
thrust up some fifteen hundred feet between the Vale 
of Yrfon and the Vale of Usk. Dipping suddenly 
to the Wye, and then confronted by the equally high 
and much more rugged steeps of Aberedw and Lan- 
deilo, that are the western barrier of the Radnor 
moors, they form between them a deep and glorious 
trough, through which the river leaps rejoicing in 
normal times among boulders and craggy ledges, and 
in those of flood rages with tremendous fury. No- 
where else, I think, in England or Wales does quite 
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such a wide volume of water run for so far over so 
rugged a bed. 

Both the highway and the railroad to Brecon and 
Hay follow the river upon opposite banks through 
this winding gorge, by Aberedw to Erwood and 
Llyswen ; both of them, however, so frequently 
obscured by screening woods as to be hardly notice- 
able from the river’s edge. ‘The road which follows 
it closely for the whole distance keeps the traveller 
in more continuous intimacy with the surging waters 
upon his left hand than does this same road in its 
earlier stage from Rhayader to Builth. The oak, 
ash, and sycamore trees that for long periods over- 
hang the river-side highway are of noble stature, and 
spread aloft luxuriant canopies of leaves. The ferny 
glades and hazel copses, the hanging patches of 
meadow and orchard, and larch grove which clamber 
up the steep face of the Eppynt to the russet heights, 
far above where the curlews breed, are the common 
haunt of many migrant song-birds that are in most 
districts accounted rare. But the chief feature of 
this reach of the Wye are the ascending tiers of rocky 
buttresses that, with shelving intervals of fern and 
turf, climb like a giant’s stairway the thousand feet 
of frontage which the Aberedw hills thrust upon the 
river. ‘These singular escarpments of Silurian rock 
with the volcanic ridges to the north of them, and 
the deep gorge cut by the river, are things of note 
among geologists; and Murchison, whose name is 
scientifically inseparable from these South Wales 
mountains, spent a long time near this very spot. 
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Just beneath Aberedw Hill the little river Edw 
makes a worthy entry, flashing in a deep-channelled 
bed beneath crag and foliage. It is a curious thing, 
too, that this gorge of the Wye, this long cleft, 
between the Radnor and the Eppynt hills, has been 
for a century, with slight recent modifications, the 
line between the languages; since English, for at 
least that period, has been the sole speech of the 
Radnorian country-folk, while at this very day the 
farmers on the Eppynt and along its fringes cling 
to the ancient tongue, though, unlike some other 
parts of Wales, one might fear its days here are 
numbered. 

Many fearsome things have taken place here- 
abouts, in the neighbourhood of Builth, in the bloody 
days of old. The little church of Llanavan, on a 
slope near the west bank of Wye, above the con- 
fluence of the Yrfon, is still to be seen, where in the 
days of Henry I., according to Giraldus, a dire event 
occurred. For it so happened that the then Lord 
of Radnor Castle, while on a hunting expedition, 
found himself far from home, and had the temerity 
to spend the night there with his hounds. In the 
morning it was found that the hounds were all mad 
and their master blind. Wearying of a sightless life, 
the latter had himself conveyed to Jerusalem, and 
there, fully accoutred, was set on horseback and led 
into battle against the infidels, at whose hands it 
may be imagined he speedily “closed his life with 
honour.” In Giraldus’ own day, again, an attendant 
of Kineon, son-in-law of Prince Rhys, while hunting 
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with his master in this same district, shot a hind 
bearing horns of twelve years’ growth, which would 
have been sent as a present to Henry II. had not 
the supernatural nature of the beast manifested 
itself upon the right eye of the archer, which imme- 
diately lost its sight, while his body was seized with 
paralysis. On the night, too, which witnessed the 
death of Henry I., two tarns in the Radnor moors 
behind Aberedw burst their bounds. The one 
emptied itself down gorges into the Wye, the other 
found a fresh situation two miles below, where it 
complacently settled itself, fish and all, and may be 
seen at this day. 

To see the Welsh Wye properly you must walk 
and climb, as well as follow the valley, which, if done 
in leisurely fashion, will be richly rewarded. It is 
idle to fancy that a spin along the road at twenty 
miles an hour will give you anything of its spirit or 
leave any worthy impressions. If time is so precious 
or the object held as so inconsiderable, I should be 
almost inclined to recommend the alternative of the 
Cambrian railroad, as upon the whole its track is 
upon more consistently intimate terms with the river 
than even the road. But when you have climbed 
the bordering hills the temptation to range away 
into the heart of the uplands, so eloquently sug- 
gestive as are these of wellnigh illimitable rambles, 
will be great upon you. But it will be enough to 
say here that the view down the Wye from the 
summit or southern flanks of Aberedw Hill is 
among the finest on the river. For at the far- 
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away end of the deep trough through which it hurls 
its broad foaming waters the fine masses of the 
Black Mountains, which later on force the river to 
the eastward and to England, loom large against the 
sky, a noble background of shapely outline. 

Below Erwood the stately woods of Llangoed 
Castle fill the narrow strip between hill and river. 
Near the village and ancient church of Llyswen the 
Wye finally escapes from its beautiful and tumul- 
tuous captivity. Above Boughrood, too, on the 
Radnor shore, comes in the little Bachwye, a short 
distance up which a beautiful cataract plunges into 
a deep gorge of sinister renown. On its summit, the 
Craig-pwll-dhu (rock of the black pool), once dwelt 
a cruel chieftain whose favourite pastime was to ruin 
young girls and then fling them into the abyss below, 
where the stain of their blood upon a rock is still 
visible to the faithful. Up this valley, too, is that 
mysterious lake, Llyn-Bwchllyn, already mentioned 
upon the authority of Giraldus as having shifted its 
situation two miles in a single night. Both the 
geological strata and the flora of this ravine of the 
Bachwye have attracted thither men of light and 
leading in such matters. The shyer birds, too, from 
the raven downwards, have always made it more or 
less of a breeding-ground. 

With the parish of Glasbury the landscape in a 
measure changes. The valley expands in fields, 
woods, and homesteads of a more low-country type, 
which cover the gentle undulating surface of the 
ever-widening space between the hills. For the 
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Radnor moors, now swerving to the east with the 
river, still form one back-lying wall of the valley, 
while the Black Mountains, springing to a height of 
over two thousand feet, form a nobler rampart upon 
the other. As the temper of the river here changes, 
and its currents glide from long still deeps to 
swishing stony-bottomed rapids, a character to be 
maintained henceforward through all its changing 
scenes, so also the surroundings assume the smoother, 
more spacious qualities of an English western county, 
wholly glorified by the superb wall of mountains 
that dominates all. As the Wye glides and ripples 
with sinuous course through the broad meadows of 
the last parishes in Wales, it leaves on its left the 
gabled Tudor mansion of the Dderw, the original 
home of the Morgans, now Viscounts Tredegar, and 
on its right the famous old coaching and angling 
hostelry of the Three Cocks, with the wooded seats 
of Tregoed and Gwernyfed. The Llyfni, too, flow- 
ing down from Llangorse Lake in South Brecon- 
shire, falls in here. And looking back through the 
gap by which it comes, there is a fine glimpse of the 
sharp peaks of the Bannau Brycheinioc, or the Brecon 
Beacons, lifted nearly three thousand feet into the sky. 
The beautiful village of Glasbury nestles among a 
wealth of fine timber upon the flat meadows by the 
banks of the river, which in broad, shimmering shal- 
lows now hurries on beneath its quaint bridge towards 
Hay and the English border, while the imposing pile 
of Maesllwch Castle looks down upon the scene from 
the woody foothills of the Radnor moors. 
4 
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CHAPTER III 
FROM HAY TO ROSS 


WE have now entered the second of the Wye’s three 
distinct stages. The fury of its lusty and precocious 
youth is over. Fifty miles of comparatively sedate 
middle age lie ahead before it enters the glories of 
its closing days. And yet the first ten miles of this 
second period might almost venture to challenge 
comparison with the best of its youth or age. Where 
the ancient Border town of Hay nestles at the foot 
of the Black Mountains, and the broad stream 
expands in bright rushing shallows under its bridge 
to glimmer away between pendent foliage, it would 
be a river indeed that could call this its second best. 
Up over an ascending stairway of folding foot-hills, 
gracious in woodland mead and red fallow, the great 
rampart of the Black Mountain for many miles to 
the east and to the west displays its ample breasts, 
its shadowy ravines, its rock-terraced heathery 
summits. Hay Bluff, Lord Hereford’s Knob, the 
Gadyr, lift their blunted crests above the long pro- 
cession, the last named surpassing the height of old 
Plinlimmon by some two hundred feet. Here again 
is another wild and inspiring block of South Welsh 
highland, severing the vales of Wye and Usk by a 
broad belt of virgin grouse moor and sheep walk. 
Hay, or Le Have, as the Normans called it, sits 
upon the southern bank of the Wye, the last spot 
of Breconshire and of Wales. In the old fighting 
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days it was a kind of small Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
the clashing interests of the two races making it an 
altogether lively place. It is well, therefore, that 
something of its castle should be left conspicuously 
to pose as a monument of its stormy past. 

Hay is now the centre of a flourishing as well as 
a beautiful region. Country-houses of romantic 
setting are perched here and there upon the foot-_ 
hills of the Black Mountains or of the Radnor 
moors, which trail their billowy course in less con- 
spicuous fashion along the northern sky-line. The 
town has still some queer narrow streets and some 
squat old stone houses suggestive of its past, while 
on fair days it becomes, like Builth, a scene of lively 
animation ; crowded by farmers in small traps from 
valley and mountain, men of broad acres in smart 
traps, and men of small things on shaggy ponies from 
both sides of the Border. 

From Hay to Hereford is about twenty miles by 
road, and for nearly a third of that distance the Wye 
flows through the ever-expanding vale that forms 
so notable a gateway into Central Wales. The 
Radnor hills recede and trend away to the north- 
wards, and altogether pale in significance before the 
nearer dignity of the Black Mountains, which, 
descending by degrees from their naked grandeur 
and aerial heights, press far eastward into Hereford- 
shire along the Wye’s southern bank in richly 
wooded steeps a thousand feet or more in altitude. 

Soon after this the river plays but a harmonious 
part in a wide and opulent landscape. Conspicuous 
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from the many lofty isolated hills and wandering 
ranges, wrapped always in foliage to their summits 
after the characteristic fashion of Herefordshire, it 
drags a broad and sinuous trail through green 
pastures sprinkled with the red and white cattle of 
the cider county, and the ruddy fallows of a shire 
whose geological formation is expressed with unique 
simplicity by the single word red-sandstone. One 
might discourse at any length of the villages, the 
old timbered manor-houses, the churches, and such- 
like in which this country is more than commonly 
blessed, and that lie back from the Wye on either 
hand. But I must not omit before altogether losing 
touch with the Black Mountains to note the ruined 
towers of Clifford Castle which belong very much to 
the Wye, as from their high perch they almost 
throw their shadow on its streams. And Clifford 
Castle is worthy of attention and remembrance, for 
Rosamond, the fair, frail, and luckless mistress of the 
second Henry, was nurtured within them. 

At Bredwardine, just below, there is the mound 
site of a vanished castle, and an old church wherein 
lies a most beautiful alabaster effigy of that Vaughan 
of Bredwardine and Tretower who fell in defence of 
Henry V. at Agincourt, and is by repute the original 
of Shakespeare’s “Fluellen.” A mellow, much- 
buttressed bridge of quaint device here crosses the 
Wye, which soon reaches Moccas, the seat of the 
Cornewalls for more than two centuries, with its 
Norman church. Of more import than this by far 
are the classic meads of Monnington, the next soil 
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watered by the Wye’s here sober streams. For in 
the manor-house, or, to be precise, its predecessor, 
dwelt the daughter of Owen Glyndwr, the wife of 
Monnington of Monnington, and here the great 
Welsh patriot is generally thought to have spent his 
closing years and died. A tradition, which we all 
like to cherish, places his grave beneath a rough slab 
of slate-stone in the adjoining churchyard. 

At Byford, two miles below, a beautiful black and 
white gabled Tudor house, with a background of 
luxuriant foliage, and the glimpse of an embattled 
church tower, makes a picture truly characteristic of 
the Herefordshire Wye. A stretch or two below, at 
Bridge Sollars, where Offa’s dyke arrives from the 
north on the river bank, to be lost beyond it, is 
another memorable spot. Not any of the loitering 
to which these opulent Herefordian meadows compel 
the Wye affects the vigour and the clarity of its 
mountain waters. In its frequent interludes of re- 
joicing over stony beds, you can look down from 
bridge or bank and read the secrets of its troubled 
depths below the rapids, as plainly as at Builth or 
Erwood. It maintains, indeed, the fine flavour of its 
mountain birth almost to the end, while here, as yet 
in middle life, it plays and frolics in swift shallows 
beneath the willows and alders or branching oaks by 
the bank edge. 

Through many such pleasant scenes the Wye 
pursues its pastoral way. By the rapids that sparkle, 
and the deeps that steal beneath the woodlands of 
New Weir ; by the picturesque boat-ferry of Sugwas 
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and its gravel-bottomed streams, and beneath the 
hanging woods and breezy commons of Breinton it 
forges on to the ancient city of Hereford, to the 
mutual advantage, one may confidently add, of both 
town and river; for in the first the significance of 
the Wye in history and tradition seems to find com- 
plete expression. Virtually, if not quite literally, 
Hereford, since time began, has been in peace and 
war, in Church and State, the dominant factor in 
the Wye valley, almost from its source to its mouth. 
One must reach back, indeed, beyond Saxon times, 
to find anything else. Over the very bridge, beneath 
which the river flows from the country to lave the 
leafy precincts of Palace, Cathedral, and Castle green, 
the tramp of armies sounded incessantly through the 
long centuries, when war was the trade of all this 
Border country. Every king of England till 
Henry VII. was here in arms against the Welsh or the 
Marcher barons, whose soldiers were mainly Welsh- 
men, or in the later tumult of the Wars of the Roses. 

As an ideal cathedral town, Hereford is wellnigh 
perfect. No industrial uproar, within even measurable 
distance, disturbs its serene repose. Nor do any con- 
flicting, industrial interests infringe on the peaceful 
ecclesiastical flavour which breathes all through it. 
For cider-making, which is almost its sole industry 
worth noting, is in quite admirable harmony with the 
atmosphere. ‘The main streets are wide and cheerful, 
and on market-days well thronged with the whole- 
some, good-looking type of English folk of all classes 
that you look for in the shire town of a purely agri- 
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cultural county. There is a fair sprinkling, too, of 
half-timbered houses, a beautiful Tudor Almshouse, 
the Conningsby Hospital, and one or two fine old 
churches, besides of course the Cathedral, and all that 
thereby pertains. Though among the smaller group 
and less striking in exterior than many, Hereford 
Cathedral is full of varied work of every century, from 
the Norman pillars and arches, the Gothic clerestory 
and triforium of its nave, to the beautiful fan vaulting 
of its chapels. ‘The first stone predecessor, however, 
of the present Cathedral was built soon after the death 
of Offa, King of Mercia. It owes its origin to the 
murdering of Ethelbert, King of East Anglia, while 
on a visit to this same Offa, in whose kingdom Here- 
ford, of course, lay. Offa’s queen was the reputed 
instigator of the treacherous deed, and the miracles 
performed at the tomb of the murdered monarch in 
Hereford provided both an inspiring motive, and also 
the cash for the building enterprise. 

The chequered story of the development of the 
Cathedral, its mischances at the hands of the Welsh 
from fire, storm, or neglect, are interesting, but not in 
order here. It is enough that with all its troublous 
past, its treasures of every period preserved, it stands 
to-day, amid its green carpet of elm-shaded sward, 
just where it should stand, with the river on one side 
and the town it dominates on the other; with its 
precincts—cloisters, vicars’ college, cathedral school, 
and ancient episcopal palace—spreading down towards 
the Wye, and a glorious prospect over the leafy undu- 
lations of its own delectable county to the long, stern 
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line of the Black Mountains outlined against the 
western sky. 

Besides grinding the produce of its tributary 
orchards into cider, Hereford gathers nowadays its 
share of the tourist traffic. But its great moment is 
that festival of the Three Choirs every third year, 
when people flock hither from the east and from the 
west, and fill every house to bursting from floor to 
garret, and exhaust the provender of the neighbour- 
hood almost as effectually as those medieval armies 
that gathered here en route for Wales. 

For some four or five miles below Hereford the 
Wye pursues an uneventful meadowy course, from 
shallow rapid to salmon pool, and from salmon pool to 
tranquil gliding deep, until at Mordiford that famous 
trout and grayling river, the Lugg, after a long course 
from Leominster and the remoter wilds of Radnor 
Forest, pours in its copious streams. 

Just below Mordiford the Wye runs up to the base 
of a great block of broken upland, not wild, but 
woody, pastoral, and of ordinary rural habitation, the 
crown and centre of which is the Woolhope Valley, 
famous among geologists as a strange Silurian upcast 
of fantastic formation among the all-pervading red 
sandstone of Herefordshire. This chiefly matters 
here because the Wye, which at Mordiford begins to 
hug the western foot of these uplands, is pushed out 
by them for the rest of its way to Ross into some 
strange gyrations. At this point the far-famed park 
and mansion of Holm Lacy come within easy sight 
upon the river’s western bank. This is the largest 
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house, and upon the whole the most splendid of the 
historic seats of Herefordshire. Fashioned of red 
brick, well mellowed now by time, it is triple fronted, 
and was built for the most part late in the seventeenth 
century by the second Lord Scudamore. A century 
ago it passed by inheritance to the Stanhope family, 
but quite recently has come to the hammer, and thus 
broken all links with its long, illustrious past. Cele- 
brated by Spenser in the “Faerie Queene,” and already 
for two centuries conspicuous in the county, the 
Scudamores were ennobled in the Stuart period, and 
became a predominant power and a power for good in 
Herefordshire. With its stately rooms, its noble oak 
timber, its wealth of association, its outlook over the 
winding Wye, na country-house on the river, from 
its source to its mouth, could lay claim to quite such 
distinction. In the church, whose venerable tower 
strikes a fine note lower down the valley, generations 
of Scudamores lie beneath sculptured tombs. And on 
the hither side of the river the village and church of 
Fownhope nestle at the foot of the Woolhope range. 
On the slopes above a timbered mansion of the six- 
teenth century has been held ever since that period 
by a branch of the Lechmeres of the Severn Valley, 
in Worcestershire, a truly tenacious race. The 
Silurian rock of this Woolhope upland pushes out 
beyond Fownhope into the lofty promontory of 
Cappler Hill, whose wooded steeps drop sheer into the 
Wye, and from whose summit, entrenched with a 
Roman camp, is a superb view over many miles of 
river. Just at this point, too, Ballingham Hill 
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approaches the Wye on the farther shore, after which 
it shoots away westward, a gleaming streak, for four 
miles, to wash the oak-shaded park lands of Hare- 
wood, anciently, but no longer, the ‘seat of the 
Hoskyns, and in its return to complete one of those 
almost hairpin loops for which the Wye is famous. 
The smooth deeps are longer, the shallows more in- 
frequent in these long loops by which the Wye, 
coming back to hug its eastern rampart below Peny- 
stone Court, pursues its still sinuous way to Ross, and 
then only just to brush it with the end of a long 
tongue, and swerving back once more to pass over 
upon the other side. If the traveller has come to 
Ross from Hereford by way of the high country upon 
the east bank of the Wye, he will understand, before 
he begins the long downward slope to the town, why 
its people call it the Gate of Wye. For the Wye, as 
the world in general knows it, begins here. Since 
leaving the Welsh border, hills have risen fortuitously 
on or about the river. Again and again its waters 
have washed, upon one side or the other, the feet of 
these wooded slopes. But it has scarcely anywhere in 
Herefordshire run deep in a valley as it runs from its 
source to Hay, and is again to run below Ross. For, 
looking down from the heights above, a sea of hills 
and ridges, the wooded shoulders of the Forest of 
Dean conspicuous among them, seems to bar the 
river's farther course. Had you come, on the other 
hand, by the western road, the direct route from 
Hereford, you would not so well realize the change 
that is approaching; but with a most picturesque view 
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of Ross just ahead, climbing the hill to its high 
steepled church, you would cross the river at Wilton 
by the massive old sixteenth-century bridge, and be 
no doubt pulled up short by a curious dial-stone on 
the wall of the parapet, engraved with the following 
admonition : 
“Redeem thy precious time, 

Which pass so swift away ; 

Prepare thou for Eternity, 

And do not make delay.” 


One pier was destroyed in the Civil War by the 
Royalists in an attempt to stop Massie, but repaired 
by the Scots on their retreat from the siege of 
Hereford. Close to the bridge are the remains of 
Wilton Castle, an ancient fortress of the time of 
Stephen, built to guard the fort which did service 
here before the bridge, and adapted for residence in 
the time of Elizabeth. Four towers and some Tudor 
windows remain as a memorial of both periods, and 
during the latter it belonged to the Lord Grey de 
Wilton of that time, who, being made prisoner by the 
French, was compelled to sell it to raise the money 
for his ransom. It is interesting to remember that he 
was a patron of the poet Spenser, who spent some 
time here as well as with the Scudamores at Holm 
Lacy. Wilton was burned by Sir Barnabas Scudamore 
during the Civil War, with a view to stimulating the 
loyalty of its then owner, Sir John Bridges, who was 
halting between two opinions. It is needless to add 
that this made a violent Parliament man of Sir John 
till his dying day. 
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CHAPTER IV 
ROSS TO MONMOUTH 


“ Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow? 
From the dry rock who made the waters flow ? 


Whose causeway parts the Vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
The ‘ Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies.” 


Tues lines of Pope refer to John Kyrle, a benev- 
olent gentleman, who died in Ross, having spent 
most of his very long life there, in 1724, and, having 
slowly absorbed most of its traditions into his own 
person, is permanently installed for all ages as its 
presiding genius. 

He was not, in fact, a second Moses, as the poet 
seems to suggest, but only in spirit a Progressive 
Urban District Councillor, born long before his time, 
and with no terrors to the ratepayer. In short, he 
was a local philanthropist, though there have been, 
unquestionably, scores of such who have equally 
deserved the gratitude of posterity and sought it— 
which he, good man, did not—without avail. It is 
not quite certain now whether Pope was poking fun 
at Ross and its great man, or was inspired with 
genuine admiration. ‘The lines have been priceless to 
Ross and also to cynical souls in the making merry 
over its “ Man.” But that the Man did a great deal 
for Ross there is no doubt, whatever may be his 
claims as a local deity upon the stranger, who is 
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neither a ratepayer nor a resident, though he did not 
inspire the most interesting building in the town, the 
market-hall, which is of Charles II.’s time, and looks 
a good deal older. 

There is little else to hold the attention in Ross till 
you get up to the church. Its main charm lies in its 
admirable pose upon the sloping banks of Wye, with 
the lofty tapering spire of its church springing heaven- 
ward from the top of the ridge, and completing a 
picture that owes the rest of its distinction to the 
winding river and the high encircling hills that frame 
it. Ross Church is of generous dimensions, and for 
the most part of thirteenth-century date. Its east 
window contains some old glass of the time of 
Henry VII., while there is a time-honoured curiosity 
in the shape of some saplings which shot under the 
church wall nearly a century ago from the trunk of a 
destroyed elm, and reared themselves up within the 
building, where they duly put on and off their leaves 
till quite recently, when some elemental or other mis- 
fortune killed them. I myself saw them in leaf but a 
few years ago. 

The far-spreading green graveyard, shaded in parts 
with fine elm and other timber, where sleep, in well- 
cared-for graves, so many generations of the local folk, 
is not the least attractive of the possessions of Ross. 
In the north-east corner a ruinous cross bears the in- 
scription: Plague—Anno Domini 1677. Burials 315 
Libera nos Domine ; while adjoining the churchyard, 
on the brow of the ridge, are some small public 
grounds and a terrace, also closely associated with 
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the hero of Ross. Only of consequence here, since 
the terrace commands glorious views up-stream of the 
nearer windings of the Wye, and of practically its 
whole valley up to Hereford on the north and away 
westward over the ancient land of Archenfield to the 
hills of Wales. 

Ross saw troublous times like the rest of the 
country in the Civil War, but as Charles I. did not 
sleep a night in any of its beds, I shall say nothing 
about it, unless to note that the Scottish army on 
their retreat from Hereford ate the citizens out of 
house and home without offering to pay the bill. 
Lastly, Ross is the point where the oarsman, intent 
on rowing down what the outer world generally 
understands by the Wye, hires his boat. Though 
Ross is called the Gate of Wye, it is not till the river 
touches Goodrich, five miles by road and twelve by 
water, that the great scenery of this last long stage is 
actually entered. 

For if Ross is the outer, Goodrich is the inner gate 
to the great glories of the Lower Wye. Here are 
the court, the castle, and the church all lying half a 
mile or more from one another in the order named, 
upon the ridge which follows the river just before it 
enters at Kerne Bridge into those deep winding 
gorges that have made it famous. Goodrich Court 
is a castellated residence less than a century old, but 
has some interest as the creation of that famous anti- 
quary, Sir Samuel Meyrick, historian of Cardiganshire, 
who built it to contain his then unrivalled collection 
of armour and other treasures, now long dispersed. 
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With its drum towers and Edwardian arch, it pre- 
sents a most imposing front to the Vale below, and 
its modernity is in some sense softened by association 
with the medieval knowledge and enthusiasm of its 
creator. In full view of this by no means ineffective 
suggestion of feudal days, on the point of an adjoining 
promontory and the edge of an almost perpendicular 
cliff above the winding river, stand the imposing ruins 
of the once great castle of Goodrich. It was built to 
command the ford below, where is also a ferry, which 
claims to have been the principal thoroughfare between 
England and the Welsh Marches. The rock on 
which the castle stands is credited, for probably 
sufficent reasons, with having been both a Roman 
station and a British fort. But what we see here was 
the work and possession of the de Clares, the earliest 
exploiters of West Wales and afterwards Earls of 
Pembroke, one of whom was the famous Strongbow, 
conqueror of Ireland, while another branch filled the 
still more potent position of Earls of Gloucester and 
Lords of Glamorgan. No family approached in power 
that of the Clares when Earls of Gloucester. In the 
Civil War, like all the Border castles, it was held for 
the King, and was the last in Herefordshire to sur- 
render, which it did upon honourable terms to Colonel 
Birch, who from a carrier rose to be a colonel, a big 
landowner, and a great deal more besides. 

The castle is defended upon its two accessible sides 
by a deep, dry moat, partly cut in the rock and now 
crossed by a causeway where the drawbridge once 
rose and fell. The gateway, still standing between 
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two towers, is a massive and elaborate specimen of 
its kind, nearly twenty yards in depth. Around the 
inner court, the curtain walls of which are six or seven 
feet thick, the shell of many of the original buildings 
still stands erect. ‘There are considerable remains of 
the chapel, including part of the chancel arch, and a 
couple of fourteenth-century windows. The Prisoners’ 
Tower on the south-east still contains three chambers, 
for after the Clares’ time it became, by royal licence, 
the common jail for this old district of Archenfield. 

The square keep, the oldest portion, still defies the 
ages, and the somewhat venturesome opinion, hardly, 
I think, maintainable, is set forth in print that it is 
Saxon work: but Saxons did not rear stone castles 
about the country! The remains can also be seen of 
the spacious banqueting-hall, nearly seventy feet in 
length; so can those of the solar, where the guests 
assembled before the feast, while the towers which 
contained the lords’ and ladies’ quarters are still in 
part extant. 

Half a mile on, and in the actual gate of the 
gorges, but away from the river, Goodrich Church lies 
beautifully posed upon a shelf in the sloping hillside, 
well calculated to set off its ancient tower and spire. 
It was here that Wordsworth encountered the little 
maid whom he has made immortal in “ We are 
Seven.” More than one old lady of the parish, it is 
said, has in recent times claimed identity with that 
precocious child. 

Where Kerne bridge crosses the river, close to the 
little station of that name on the Ross and Mon- 
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mouth line, the Wye enters that beautiful confusion 
of lofty, precipitous hills which is always associated 
with the scenery of Symond’s Yat. If you follow 
the Monmouth road from Kerne bridge, it lands you 
on the banks of the Wye again within a mile, the 
river in the meantime having made a circuit of seven 
or eight, and is even there at the point of another 
loop still more remarkable, from which it hurries on 
to the famous Yat. No map, on which these strange 
gyrations are at least plain to the eye, can convey 
the perplexity which they occasion on a first actual 
acquaintance with the river ; for the high hills, which 
are of course the cause of them, and conceal the 
situation when one is on the spot, have small sig- 
nificance on canvas. No road follows the river 
through these mazes for any distance, till it escapes, 
a dozen miles below, into the open trough that leads 
down to Monmouth, for there is no urgency of 
traffic amid these up-reared woods and crags. But 
the railway, by help of tunnelling, breaks through 
the barriers, and for a long distance gives the pas- 
senger an admirable passing glimpse of one cliff or 
the other, and to the utter confusion, further in- 
creased by the short tunnels, of any clear notion of 
the scheme of the river he might wish to carry away 
with him. Putting the boat trip aside, which has 
of course both advantages and drawbacks, you must 
walk this country to gather of its best, by river-side, 
by hill-top, and by cliff-edge. The variety of path 
and of aspect is delightful, and no step of it will be 
regretted or forgotten. 
6 
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I have been here at most of the leafy seasons, 
but am thankful that my freshest and most recent 
memories are those of autumn tints and _ brilliant 
sunshine. In the sterner scenery of the Upper Wye 
one can find gompensations—nay, immense ones, in 
gloom and clouds, but in these vast curtains of 
gorgeous foliage hung from hill-top after hill-top, 
above all in the panoplied splendour of October, sun- 
shine is indispensable. No pleasanter introduction 
to this upheaved chaos of limestone, torn and rent 
by primeval forces, and by nature decked so lavishly 
for our admiration, could be essayed than by a walk 
to Symond’s Yat from Goodrich, over the shoulder 
of Coppet Hill, and thence dropping down through 
the delightful sylvan and meadowy ways of the 
peninsula parish of Welsh Bicknor. 

From Coppett Hill you can see the Wye forging 
back through green strips of meadow under woody 
steps to Whitchurch, and curving southward again 
on its course behind the nearer ridges, in the most 
eccentric of all its strange vagaries. Eastward, the 
outer skirts of the Forest of Dean clothe or half 
clothe all the nearer hills; while northward the river 
comes gleaming beautifully down the long meadowy 
trough from the broken woody heights, in whose 
bosom we so lately lingered among the worthies and 
the treasures of Ross. Below the easterly slope of 
Coppett Hill is the Wye-enveloped parish of Welsh 
Bicknor, where amid a beautifully timbered deer- 
park stands Courtfield House, the property of the 
ancient Catholic family of Vaughan. But it has a 
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further interest as the place whither Henry V. was 
sent after his birth at Monmouth to be reared under 
the care of the Countess of Salisbury. Welsh Bicknor 
Church nestles in most picturesque and secluded 
fashion on the banks of the river beneath a wall of 

overhanging woods. In the church, mostly rebuilt, 
is an ancient monumental effigy, traditionally assigned 
-to that noble nurse of Henry V. above alluded to, 
but probably of much older date. The Wye must be 
crossed hereabouts by anyone bound for Symond’s 
Yat, and the railway bridge at the mouth of the 
tunnel under Coppett Hill will serve the occasion. 
From this the path leads to the summit of the long 
ridge known as Coldwell Rocks. Most of the river 
from hereabouts downwards, and a good deal of the 
adjoining country, is now Crown property. 

It is a wonderful walk that here winds along the 
jagged edges of Coldwell Rocks, peering down all 
the time through delightful depths of infinitely varied 
underwood, which clings to precipitous gorges, filling 
the fissures and twisting about the summit of ivy- 
clad, upstanding crags of grey limestone. Betimes, 
there is a more gently shelving interlude, where 
larger trees of oak or beech find a patch of soil and 
a quiet resting-place amid the obvious struggle for 
existence that this maze of gnarled undergrowth 
wages with the hard and savage rocks. Broadly 
speaking, these splintered cliffs fall from 50 to 200 
feet on to a less abrupt bank of foliage that with 
a further descent of twice or thrice that distance 
sweeps down to the water's edge. But looking 
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upward from below it is the entire absence of 
formality which gives the peculiar charm. Cliff and 
crag, shaking off here and there the insistent under- 
wood, spring from it in great walls and pinnacles, in 
pulpits, and castle towers of naked rock. 

One remembers, too, with almost a start, that this 
is Gloucestershire! And as the eye of memory 
roams that delectable county, with its West Mid- 
land type of landscape, its Cotswolds and its Upper 
Thames, belonging to almost another land and to 
wholly other standards, and we then turn and look 
down over this sweep of crag and foliage to a salmon 
river sparkling in the gorge below, the physical 
capacity of this matchless little island, that in a 
single county can show such infinite variety, moves 
one afresh. This is in truth the Lower Wye, and 
could be nothing else, though only the beginning 
of it. 

Here and there a break in this fringe of the under- 
wood, through which the ridge-path runs, opens out 
a rough descent of a few yards to the feathered 
mossy summit of one of these limestone pulpits, 
whence you could pitch a biscuit on to the tree-tops 
below, and what is more, get rare glimpses along the 
face of the woody steep, where other pinnacles and 
pulpits, hoary and grey, stand waist-deep in the flare 
of autumn foliage. This delightful walk along the 
fringe of Coldwell Cliffs terminates at last upon that 
striking plateau of rock immediately above Symond’s 
Yat, up to which every visitor that the railway dis- 
charges at the little station on the river-bank makes 
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a point of climbing. Here, bewilderment is always 
blended with admiration. For the three reaches of 
the Wye that glimmer in various directions so far 
below may well be, as in truth they are, the despair 
of the uninitiated as to whither they go and whence 
they come. It is one thing to look at the flat sur- 
face of a map, but quite another to stand up here for 
the first time, as thousands do, with no particular 
topographical notion of the district at command, and 
be immediately challenged, as it were, by the river 
to explain its strange contortions. From the Yat 
you get a fine backward prospect of the Coldwell 
Rocks, over which we have just come, with the river 
running beneath their woody feet, to the south-west. 
On another side you see it forging east of north, 
through ribbon-like meadows, with the varied sweeps 
of wood and fern and turf, that fold so gracefully 
upward, to the distant tuft of trees that crowns the 
southern point of the Coppett ridge; while at the 
western foot of the Yat, having run northward, far 
out of sight, by Whitchurch towards Goodrich, the 
Wye may be seen racing back under the Great 
Doward to the rapids of New Weir immediately 
beneath us. It seems hardly necessary to repeat 
that from here, as from any of these high ridges, 
you can look over the leafy upland of the Forest of 
Dean to the east, and to the blue hills of Wales on 
the west; for it is the foreground and the middle 
distance, the nearer glories, that here chiefly hold 
one. The shining of so many rivers, as it may well 
seem, in their deep green troughs immediately be- 
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neath one’s feet; the splendid riot in every quarter, 
high and low, from the river’s brink to the moun- 
tain’s brow, of autumn woods; the wondrous play 
in these deep leafy gorges of sun and shadow on crag 
and meadow, grove and stream; the opulence, in 
short, of a warm, luxuriant, and prolific country 
blended as nowhere else in England with the rugged 
features of some mountain wild. But of all the 
many and varied prospects of the river, the most 
worthy, I think, to be held in remembrance is that 
confronting the wayfarer as he descends the western 
slope of the Yat towards the village ; for hence he 
will look right down the gorge where the now large 
river flashes away southward in a succession of spark- 
ling rapids and surging salmon pools, between lofty 
precipitous hills, wooded from their summit virtually 
to the water’s edge, and like the rest, buttressed with 
jagged and castellated crags of limestone rock. 
Symond’s Yat, as a place of habitation and resort, 
consists of a small station, a bright little hotel with 
pleasant garden set upon the river-bank, and a few 
cottages perched about on the almost precipitous face 
of the woody hill, all mainly concerned with the needs 
of the tourist. For three miles hence the Wye rolls 
along in majestic curving sweeps between precipitous 
walls of wood and crag many hundred feet in height, 
and scenes of beauty that the artist spares me any 
futile effort to depict. It is Coldwell rocks and 
woods over again; the beech, the oak, the ash, the 
larch, the yew, giving place to willow and alder, 
where they actually touch the stream ; the same deep 
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ravines and castellated crags, one of which last, an 
insulated fragment, springs full forty feet into the air, 
just above the Yat. A line of crags which buttress 
the last wooded cliff that the river washes is known 
as the “Seven Sisters.” Soon after this the gorge 
is modified into a deep green valley that, still over- 
hung by woody hills of considerable height, leads 
quickly down by farms and country seats, to the 
wide, flat-bottomed bowl in which the old town of 
Monmouth is so exquisitely set. 


CHAPTER V 
MONMOUTH TO TINTERN 


THE valley road from Ross to Chepstow which flinches 
in despair from the impenetrable chaos of the 
Symond’s Yat country at Goodrich, joins the river 
again two miles above Monmouth, where the tor- 
tuous gorges end, and the accessible vale begins. 
There is now a comparatively open interlude till, a 
mile below Monmouth town, the great hills once 
more thrust their feet together, and the Wye runs 
between them, though in less sinuous fashion, for 
fifteen miles to Chepstow. And in this interlude, 
amid encircling hills, fashioned in many shapes and 
of heights varying from six to eight hundred feet, 
with the broad Wye surging cheerily upon the stones 
beneath its ancient bridge of many arches, the town 
of Monmouth is as choicely planted as any quiet 
country town with a proud name could wish to be. 
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Its claims to note are many. There is Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, for one, whose imaginative pen has lent 
so much inspiration to the Arthurian classics, and 
Harry of Monmouth for another, who needs, I trust, 
no word of introduction. 

With the exception of a fragment of the old Priory 
building, where Geoffrey of Monmouth is supposed, 
upon scant authority, to have written his daring and 
romantic chronicle, the bridge of the Monnow, which 
here joins the Wye, and the portion of the adjoining 
fortress where the victor of Agincourt was born, 
are almost the only links with a remote past that 
Monmouth has to show. ‘The statue of its greatest 
son stands in full armour, as it should do, in front of 
the town hall. Across the bridge is a little Norman 
church formerly attached to the Guild of Monmouth 
Capmakers, which articles, according to old Fuller, 
were the “most warm and profitable coverings of 
men’s heads in this island.” The great Eliza ordained 
that every one but a few high personages should wear 
them on saints’ days and Sundays. 

The Kymin, some seven hundred feet above the 
river on the eastern side, is the vantage-point usually 
sought by the natives of Monmouth in quest of the 
widest outlook on the world, available within easy 
reach. Wide as this is, ranging from the Glamorgan 
Mountains and the Brecon Beacons and the heaved- 
up, shadowy masses, through which the Usk comes 
breaking out of the heart of Wales to the most 
northern bounds of Herefordshire, the eye will rest 
even longer on the delightful vale below, on the little 
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town, so old in story, grouped around its high tapering 
church spire, on its river shimmering in bright coils 
above and below it. There is, moreover, a monu- 
ment up here to certain eighteenth-century British 
admirals of noted service in North American seas— 
Boscawen, “wry-necked Dick,” as the sailors called 
him, among them. 

Monmouth, like so many similar towns, had its 
Dick Whittington, who proved not merely a pros- 
perous, but patriotic scion. For William Jones of 
Newland, a neighbouring parish, having failed, so 
legend says, as a pot-boy at Monmouth, went 
penniless to London in 1615, and eventually emerged 
as a wealthy haberdasher, with the not uncommon 
desire to combine charity with immortality. So he 
founded in his native town an almshouse and 
grammar-school with good and sufficient endowment, 
both of which foundations are flourishing at this 
day. 

A mile or so below Monmouth, the big hills, which 
on the east have never dipped, press together again, 
and the river enters the long final gorge, carrying 
with it both the railroad and highway to Chepstow. 

Hence for a long distance, with just space for a 
narrow strip of meadow upon one side or the other, 
the river runs from tumbling salmon pool to long 
reaches of gliding, untroubled water. Rising to a 
height of seven or eight hundred feet, the hills on 
either hand, though neither precipitous nor wholly 
wood-clad as in the upper gorges, have, for the most 
part, only just sufficient slope to give firm holding to 
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the delightful irregularity of orchard, pasture, wood- 
land, and ferny brake that form their covering; 
while here and there upon some natural ledge the 
small cottage homestead of the country sends up its 
faint smoke wreath. And thus shoulder behind 
shoulder, curve after curve, this uncommon blend of 
the homely and the majestic, the luxuriant and the 
imposing, reveals itself, as this queen of rivers, still 
sounding from time to time upon some rocky barrier 
the hoarse music of its mountain birth, rolls on to 
meet the tide. 

Nowhere, perhaps, on the Lower Wye is there a 
more characteristic stretch of the kind last alluded to 
than upon its right bank between Monmouth and 
Llandogo, a district mainly covered by the parishes 
of Trelleck and Penallt. Up on the top, seven 
hundred feet above, is the plateau country; itself 
scooped out not a little by the shallow valleys of the 
brooks, that in their later and more impetuous descent 
cut the bosky face of the steep slope into deeper 
channels. All along the higher slope these little 
homesteads cluster thickly. Most of them are stoutly 
fashioned of solid stone, but inevitably, and fortunately 
from their diverse origin, vary sufficiently in style, 
scale, and simple adornment, as well as in the nature. 
of their surroundings, to present a succession of 
wholly charming pictures. Some are roofed with 
mossy stone flags, some with red tiles, others with 
thatch or the less alluring slate. Some are white- 
washed, some are touched with gayer colours, others 
clad with Virginia creeper, Jessamine, honeysuckle, or 
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climbing roses; while old sandstone walls, bursting 
at every fissure with fern and flower, divide betimes 
their luxuriant garden patches from the narrow lane 
that serves them. | 

Among those that have a few acres Minced’ 
scarcely any are the sole means of subsistence to 
their owners or occupants. Most of them have a 
trade or calling of some kind. They come of a race 
that for generations have been in touch with iron 
and coal, with forestry and salmon fisheries, with 
small industries of various kinds; for the Forest of 
Dean, that for centuries has promoted such things, 
can be seen from their doorsteps, clothing the hills 
in the middle distance beyond the river. 

At the village of Llandogo, nestling beneath a 
woody shoulder, where muddy banks begin to betray 
the influence of the tide, a small sea-going craft or 
two is quite likely to be waiting upon its flow. But 
at Bigsweir, a mile above, there is as yet little sign 
of this, for the river still rushes boisterously around 
the sharper corners. Here, however, a wide rift 
opens in the high eastern wall of the river, swelling 
sharply upwards to the village of St. Briavels, which 
caps the ridge of the hill. The church tower, and 
what is left of the ancient castle, stand out con- 
spicuously at this great elevation as a landmark far 
up and down the valley, and from every hill-top in 
the country. The castle was first raised in the time 
of Henry I., and together with its feudal tributary, 
the Forest of Dean, fell by a grant of Matilda to 
that Milo Earl of Hereford whose name rings down 
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the ages of Border history. At the edge of this 
immemorial crownland it has always stood, after the 
varying manner of succeeding ages, as the source of 
power and authority over its inhabitants; though 
the Speech House, set in a lovely sylvan spot 
amid the forest, has been in later times the official 
centre, forest courts were held till quite recently at 
St. Briavels. 

The natives of the Forest of Dean were a race 
unto themselves. In former days they seem to have 
been regarded by the people of the open country as 
something of barbarians. Forgers and smelters of 
iron who lived in the dark woods under forest 
customs were likely enough to develop charac- 
teristics that to the ploughman seemed alien and 
uncanny. A great deal, too, of the oak for the 
navy came from hence. All along here, from Red- 
brook to the Wye’s mouth, the river formed not 
merely an ancient fighting boundary between Welsh 
and English and their predecessors of more com- 
plicated classification, but from Edward I. to 
Henry VIII. (more or less) was the boundary, like 
the Monnow, between the England of Parliamentary 
representation and the running of the King’s writ 
on the one side, and the ineffective absolutism of 
the Lord Marchers on the other. 

Where the tide, when in full flow, first smothers 
the last rocky rapids of the Wye’s mountain waters, 
and the mud begins to show an unwelcome glistening 
strip below the meadowy banks, is a fitting place to 
close this chapter. Not for a moment because this 
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single blemish in the picture is accompanied by any 
deterioration of environment. On the contrary, with 
the touch of the tide, beautiful as the journey has 
thus far been, it might almost be urged, if com- 
parisons were not infelicitous where variety is so 
infinite, that the last state of this final stage was 
even better than the first. Nor ought I to omit 
mention of the occasional country seats, of modest 
size, and for this reason in greater harmony, that 
make pleasing interludes from time to time upon 
one bank or the other beneath the everywhere 
afforested heights. The happy squatter, too, is still 
occasionally with us high up at the fringe of the 
woods as he was in the days of Wordsworth, who 
had an eye, if any one had, for a mountain cot, and 
did not fail to note them as he journeyed down this 
very road from Monmouth to Llandogo. The Wye 
of the Lake poet, to be sure, was always the Wye 
of summer-time, not that of the flaming leaf, which, 
moved by the latest and freshest memories, we have 
chosen here for our pilgrimage, and would commend 
to any whom these pages may inspire to follow in 
our steps: 


“The day is come when I again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, with their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Among the woods and copses, nor disturb 
The wild green landscape. Once again I see 
These hedgerows, hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild; these pastoral farms 
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Green to the very door; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up in silence from among the trees! 
With some uncertain notice, it might seem, 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods.” 


CHAPTER VI 
TINTERN TO CHEPSTOW 


A covupLe of miles below Llandogo a bridge crosses 
the Wye to the small village of Brockweir on the 
farther bank. After this a sharp loop of the river 
bends to the west, on which is set the hamlet of 
Tintern Parva, while half a mile on the houses of 
Tintern itself spread along the roadside, and the 
famous Abbey comes into view. 

Tintern Abbey is, I think, more generally quoted 
as the gem of English monastic ruins than any other 
of its kind. The natural frame, amid which these 
stately relics, not merely of an earlier, but of alto- 
gether another England are set, is an incalculable 
factor in such high appraisement. 

As a fabric it is exceptionally complete. Cruciform 
in shape and of Early English and Decorated style, 
but few of the clustered columns and deep moulded 
pointed arches have fallen or been seriously defaced. 
It is indeed wonderfully preserved, and who shall 
say but the sun and moon, the stars and clouds, are 
not as noble a canopy as its vanished roof, or as 
effective a background for the rich tracery still per- 
fect in many of its windows as wood or glass or lead ? 
The great Decorated west window is in this sense 
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ideal. Yet as you stand beneath it and look up the 
long nave with its tall, graceful arcading, the vast 
east window with nothing of its frame left but 
one long central mullion, the autumn woods and 
brilliant sky as I last saw it filling its shapely space, 
one is disposed to feel that even thus the ravage of 
time is not without its recompense. The four arches, 
70 feet high, that held the central tower, are also 
intact. ‘The body of the church is 228 feet, and the 
transepts 150 feet long. 

Considerable remains of the domestic quarters 
show in the chapter-house and cloisters on the north 
side of the church. The first building was planted 
here, on the site now more or less occupied by the 
north transept, in 1131, by William Fitz-Richard, 
generally but inaccurately called Walter, de Clare, 
founder of the Abbey. This distinguished person 
was Lord of the Welsh March of Striguil, which 
took its name from the castle of Striguil, or Chep- 
stow, and more or less coincided with the district 
known as Netherwent (or Nethergwent.). It was a 
singularly compact domain, being the wedge be- 
tween Wye and Usk, from Monmouth to the mouth 
of the river, and its owner, determining to have his 
own great church, founded Tintern, introducing 
there those admirable farmers and business men, the 
Cistercians, who just at this time were taking root 
in many of the great monasteries such as Furness, 
Neath, and Margam. The work was not finished, 
however, till 1287. Numbers of the illustrious men 
and women of the Lordship of Striguil were buried 
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in the Abbey, but the only effigy existing, and that 
a mutilated one now in the sacristy, is supposed to 
be that of Roger Bigod, who completed the building. 
There are a great many curious stones, tiles, and such- 
like, collected within the walls, and the visitor may 
trace the foundations, and more than the foundations, 
of much of the adjoining precincts. 

Soon after leaving Tintern the road begins to sidle 
up the hill-slope, and to keep henceforth at a sufficient 
height above the river to give the traveller by it a 
succession of the most exquisite prospects. For that 
prodigious extent of lofty cliff, draped after the fashion 
of Symond’s Yat, and, like those famous heights, 
buttressed with shaggy crags, generally known as the 
Wyndcliff, commences here. The stretch from here 
to Chepstow might be styled the rival and comple- 
ment of the other, for these two portions express 
together the most sublime effort of this loveliest of 
rivers. Which of them is entitled to first rank, sup- 
posing such classification to be of any concern, it 
would be ill saying. Happily, though the materials 
which make for the splendour of either are the same, 
and the character of the scenery alike, the scale and 
grouping is rather different. The Wyndcliff is loftier, 
its breast broader, the immense expanse of woodland 
hanging from one sweep of hill, especially if you view 
it from above, is even more imposing. And none, 
of course, can realize this W yndcliff reach of the river 
till they have climbed to the parapet, jutting out 
from its summit, which can be approached in various 
ways, and is designed to give the finest coup dil 
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that can be had of the valley from any single spot. 
Though the Chepstow road, cut along the side of the 
hill, yields no such prospect as its summit, there are, 
nevertheless, some lovely peeps of the river below and 
the cliffs beyond. Its very passage through the dense 
growth of woodland gives much contrasting and 
delightful detail of foreground. The massive crags 
and ruddy walls of rock that abut upon the highway 
are richly embroidered with ground-ivy and mosses. 
Ferns break thickly out of the fissures. The beech 
underwood, in its autumn dress, rubbing shoulders 
everywhere with the dark green yews, hangs a cluster- 
ing fringe over the brow of these warm-tinted barriers 
of rock. And beneath the clinging road there is, for 
the most part, a gorgeous confusion, a glorious tangle 
of every wood that grows—beech and ash and oak, 
wych-elm, sycamore and yew, all struggling, and, as 
it were, wrestling with one another in their efforts to 
maintain a footing on the almost precipitous steeps 
that drop to the river below. If the Wyndcliff, rising 
on the west bank, and, after a long curve, thrusting 
up the high promontory which forces out the Wye, is 
magnificent, the opposite and eastern bank does some- 
thing more than maintain the high standard of its 
whole character from Monmouth downwards. For 
nearly the whole way to the great curve of the river, 
under the Wyndcliff, the wooded heights of Tidden- 
ham Chase, mantling above the long wall of Plumer’s 
Cliffs, spring high on the Gloucester bank. 

Indeed the whole of this appears a gigantic freak 


of nature. South and north, one might fancy, are 
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here thrown violently and unexpectedly into one 
another's arms, and together mingle in a beautiful 
confusion that has no exact equivalent anywhere else 
in the kingdom. ‘The singular contortions of the 
Wye, which breaks out again in a succession of loops, 
help no little in this extraordinary scene. Looking 
down from the Wyndcliff, where birds are scurrying 
over the radiant tree-tops far below, the river courses 
down from the cliffs under Tiddenham Chase, and 
describes a great loop where, in the very lap of hang- 
ing woods and soaring cliffs, lies the peninsular farm 
and parish of Llancaut, with the bare cliffs of Ban-y- 
gor, their pink and grey colouring hanging high above 
the more distant waters of the succeeding bend. But 
one is here sufficiently lifted up to look away over all 
this rugged chaos of the middle distance to the gleam- 
ing coils of the Wye in the flats beyond, stealing 
towards their junction with the Severn, which lays its 
own broad waters wide open to the view. Upon its 
farther shores the ridges of the Cotswolds are rolling 
southward, and the hills beyond them fading away 
towards Bristol and the Avon’s mouth, where the 
Channel, or in more euphonious phrase, the Severn 
sea, actually begins. 

The heights on the western bank of the Wye 
virtually terminate at Chepstow, the castle standing 
on the brink of the last bit of cliff from fifty to a 
_ hundred feet above the river, while the town lies below 
on a gentle slope beside its bank. The present name 
of Chepstow only dates from the fourteenth century. 
Till then since the town’s origin, which seems to have 
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been due to the Norman castle, it had been known as 
Striguil, giving that title, as we have seen,:to its 
tributary Lordship. Chepe-stow being simply the 
Saxon for market town, may possibly have an older 
origin, as one of the very few Saxon settlements over 
the Welsh Border appears to have been in this neigh- 
bourhood on the west bank of the Wye. 

Chepstow is altogether a cheerful and reposeful 
haven. The High Street climbs through its heart up 
a gentle stope, and culminates most appropriately in 
an embattled arched gateway, the old entry to the 
town rebuilt in the time of Henry VII., while a section 
of the old port wall is still standing. Down towards 
the oldest quarter and the riverside wharves there are 
quaint narrow streets, containing many small massive, 
low-browed houses, obviously ripe in years, but dis- 
playing little of the style and decoration that so often 
belongs to antiquity, though some picturesque alms- 
houses make brief exception to the rule. The margin 
of the river, too, has a sleepy, bygone look, with just 
a touch of the seafaring atmosphere about it, though 
I have never myself seen much press of sea-borne 
commerce here ; while the watermen, who stand about 
in quasi-sailor fashion, are probably more concerned 
with the prospect of rowing you up on the flowing 
tide to the foot of the Wyndcliff than facing the 
terrors of the somewhat distant deep. It is a striking 
bit of waterway though, these reddish-grey cliffs rising 
sheer out of the river on the farther bank, and the 
great castle perched on its crags, a few hundred yards 
up the nearer one, ‘The river, too, it is said, rises and 
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falls more in a single tide than any other in the king- 
dom, as much on some occasions as seventy feet. 

But the great castle of Striguil is, of course, the 
glory of Chepstow and indeed of the Wye. For no 
other on its whole course presents to-day such an 
ample display of tower, battlement, and curtain, nor 
is any so imposingly planted. From a high grassy 
knoll its eastern and southern sides command the 
river and the lower part of the town respectively, while 
its own remaining buildings run back up the brink of 
an ascending cliff, which, as already described, drops 
sheer into the water, and makes the fortress impreg- 
nable upon that side as well as noble to look upon to- 
day. Conspicuously overlooking the town is its 
portcullised gateway, protected on either side by drum 
towers. The lofty curtain wall is still perfect round 
the exposed eastern and southern fronts, though 
bulging out greatly on the latter, while at the angle a 
large round tower seems to bind the leaning masonry 
together. Where the dry moat ran on these vulner- 
able sides, and all over the green dingle which pic- 
turesquely intervenes between the feet of the old 
fortress and the town, are groves of trees, making a 
pleasing girdle of foliage for the better display of the 
ancient towers which rise above them. Narrow as is 
the limestone ridge up which the four succeeding 
courts of the castle climb, it covers nearly three acres 
of ground. A terrace walk ascends by steps from 
court to court, amid the fragments of towers and 
residential quarters, giving this long, narrow fortress 
a character all its own. The downward prospect from 
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the shattered windows or from the foundations of the 
ruined walls, on to the deep, swift sides of the river 
washing the base of the cliff a hundred feet below, 
adds no little to the effect that this old castle of 
Striguil must produce on all who make its acquain- 
tance. 

We may pass over the shadowy traces or traditions 
of Roman and Saxon occupation of this rock of 
Striguil. But Fitz-Osborne, who was responsible for 
the germ at least of Chepstow Castle, was a person of 
singular interest. For it was by his advice that the 
daring stroke of William the Bastard against England 
was made. It was Fitz-Osborne who, when the 
victory was won, and its fruits mostly gathered, came 
down to the West to complete matters and crush the 
resistance of the West Mercians and the Border 
Welsh, who had sunk their differences in the sudden 
and appalling cataclysm that had struck dumb and 
helpless the island of Britain. Fitz-Osborne, who had 
been Count of Breteuil and Ivry in Normandy, and 
was now Karl of Hereford, built many castles on the 
Border, and completed the Saxon conquest up to the 
Wye, though most of the building we now see is of 
thirteenth-century date. 

The-conquest of Wales was altogether another 
affair, and was not commenced till the next reign, and 
then upon a different principle. Chepstow was one 
of the bases of attack for that protracted business, 
and gathers further interest upon this account. Its 
impregnable character, as well as its situation in the 
hindermost line of castles, while in the hands of the 
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Clares and others, seems to have kept it tolerably 
immune from those lively scenes which gives zest to 
the tale of most Border castles. The Welsh never 
captured it ; neither of the Llewelyns nor yet Owen 
Glyndwr ever scaled its walls. A touch of sentiment 
is supplied by the sojourn here, for a short time, of 
the hapless Edward II. on that strange series of for- 
lorn adventures in South Wales which terminated in 
his tragic death at Berkeley Castle. 

It is during the Civil Wars though that Chep- 
stow mainly figures as a fighting fortress. Like every 
place in Wales and the Marches, it stood for the King, 
but after a four days’ siege by Colonel Morgan from 
the Parliamentary garrison at Gloucester surren- 
dered unconditionally, and received a Roundhead 
garrison. ‘I'wo years later it was betrayed by one of 
the soldiers to a party of Royalists under Sir Nicholas 
Kemyes, who captured the garrison in their beds. 
This officer remained as Governor, till in the follow- 
ing year, 1648, the last of the war, Cromwell himself 
on his way to Pembroke sat down before it, and 
failing to carry it by assault, left Colonel Ewer to 
continue the siege. with a train of artillery, seven 
companies of foot, and four troops of horse; the 
defenders in the meantime only numbering 160. 
When a gaping breach had been pounded in the 
walls on the town side, the Governor was summoned 
to surrender. After eighteen days his provisions 
were exhausted, but Kemyes refused all terms except 
that of marching out with the honours of war, which 
was not to be thought of. He and his garrison, how- 
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ever, had an alternative in some boats moored under 
the castle walls. But a Parliamentary soldier swam 
the river with a knife in his teeth and cut their 
cables. The castle was now carried by assault, and 
Sir Nicholas and forty of his men killed. It was 
granted to Cromwell, but at the Restoration went 
back to the family of the Marquis of Worcester. 

But our space is out and we may fittingly take 
leave of the river by the curious little hamlet of 
Beachley, with its pebble shore, standing on the neck 
of land protruding into the Severn, where the Wye 
finishes her long and matchless pilgrimage, and 
mingles her waters with those of the greater sister 
she parted from in infancy on the brown slopes of old 
Plinlimmon, their common cradle. 


“There twice a day the Severn fills, 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 


And makes a silence in the hills.” 
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